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Opposition  to  War  Stronger  than  Expected 


November  6,  2002 

On  October  10,  the  House  and  Senate  voted  on  reso¬ 
lutions  authorizing  the  use  of  force  against  Iraq  (HJ. 
Res.  114/S.J.  Res.  45).  The  House  vote  was  296-133 
for  the  resolution  supported  by  the  Bush  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Senate  vote  was  77-23.  This  margin 
of  victory  was  smaller  than  the  Administration  and 
congressional  leaders  had  hoped  for,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  outpouring  of  anti-war  messages  from 
concerned  citizens  across  the  country. 

In  August,  Administration  officials  asserted  that  the 
President  did  not  need  further  congressional  autho¬ 
rization.  In  September,  pundits  predicted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  receive  near  unanimous  support  for  war. 
But  strong  voices  of  dissent  at  home  and  abroad 
effectively  forced  the  Administration  to  bring  the 
issue  to  Congress  and  the  UN. 

In  the  final  count,  nearly  thirty'  percent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  voted  against  an  authorization  for 
war.  Many  who  v  oted  for  the  war  resolution 
explained  their  v  otes  as  support  for  the  President's 
efforts  to  build  an  international  coalition  at  the  UN, 
not  as  approv  al  for  unilateral,  preemptive  military 
attack. 

In  the  House,  Rep.  Lee  (CA)  offered  a  substitute 
“  Altemativ’e  to  War"  amendment.  Instead  of  autho¬ 
rizing  the  use  of  military  force,  this  amendment 
would  have  required  the  Bush  administration  to 
work  through  the  UN,  support  the  resumption  of 
weapons  inspections  in  Iraq,  and  pursue  other 
peaceful,  diplomatic  means  to  ensure  that  Iraq  is  not 
developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Seventy- 
two  members  voted  for  the  Lee  substitute  amend¬ 
ment,  far  more  than  many  had  predicted. 

Most  of  the  international  community  has  also  resist¬ 
ed  the  Administration's  war  plans.  On  October  23, 


the  U.S.  formally  presented  the  UN  Security  Council 
with  a  draft  resolution  that  included  a  threat  of  mili¬ 
tary  action  against  Iraq.  The  resolution  raised  sharp 
criticism  from  France,  Russia,  and  China,  as  well  as 
Mexico  and  other  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Council.  On  November  6,  after  further  negotiations, 
the  U.S.  presented  a  rev  ised  resolution  which  it 
referred  to  as  "final  text".  While  the  new  resolution 
does  call  for  renewed  weapons  inspections  to  be 
held  under  UNMOVIC  (the  United  Nations  Moni¬ 
toring,  Verification  and  Inspection  Commission)  and 
the  IAEA  (International  Atomic  Energy  Agency)  and 
provides  a  clearer  role  for  the  Security  Council,  it  still 
leaves  the  door  open  for  a  possible  U.S.  attack. 

Under  the  U.S.  resolution,  UN  weapons  inspectors 
would  report  any  Iraqi  interference  or  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  inspections  to  the  Security  Council.  The 
Council  would  then  meet  to  "consider"  the  situation. 
However,  the  resolution  also  contains  language 
referring  to  Iraqi  noncompliance  as  a  "material 
breach"  of  its  commitments,  a  term  which  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  legal  basis  for  war.  A  final  vote  in 
the  Security  Council  is  expected  by  mid-November. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  the  Administration  has 
repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  it  will  not  be  "hand¬ 
cuffed"  by  the  UN  and  will  retain  the  option  to  take 
U.S.  military'  action. 

War  against  Iraq  can  still  be  prevented.  An  autho¬ 
rization  of  force  by  Congress,  or  even  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  does  not  mean  that  there  will  actually 
be  a  war.  The  strength  of  the  anti-war  vote  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  growing  public  opposition  across  the 
country  will  continue  to  reduce  the  President's 
mandate  for  war  and  set  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
next  phase  of  efforts  to  prevent  an  expanded  war 
against  Iraq.  Please  see  the  action  box  on  page  5 
for  ideas  on  what  you  can  do  to  help  stop  this  war 
before  it  happens.  ■ 
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Joint  Resolution  Authorizing 

On  October  10,  the  House  and  Senate  passed  identical  resolutions  autho¬ 
rizing  the  use  of  force  against  Iraq,  H.J.  Res.  114/S.J.  Res.  45.  The  final 
vote  in  the  House  was  296-133  for  the  resolution,  and  77-23  in  favor  in 
the  Senate.  The  joint  resolution  provides  broad  authorization  for  the 
President  to  wage  unilateral,  preemptiv^e  war  against  Iraq  at  his  discre¬ 
tion.  Although  the  resolution  passed  both  houses  by  significant  margins, 
the  opposition  \'ote  was  notably  larger  than  expected.  Many  members 
who  \'oted  for  the  resolution  also  spoke  out  on  the  floor  during  debate 
expressing  strong  support  for  resuming  UN  weapons  inspections  and 
deep  concerns  over  the  costs  and  consequences  of  a  possible  unilateral, 
preemptix  e  war. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  resolution  review  the  ex'idence  and  relative 
authorities  upon  which  the  authorization  rests.  The  final  three  sections 
lay  out  the  conditions  of  authorization  and  reporting  requirements.  The 
operativ  e  sections  of  the  resolution  cover  three  main  areas. 

■  Support  for  efforts  through  the  UN.  The  resolution  states  congres¬ 
sional  support  for  efforts  by  the  President  to  work  through  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  enforce  resolutions  related  to 
Iraq.  However,  the  joint  resolution  is  not  binding  in  this  regard  and 
does  not  compel  the  President  to  work  with  the  UN. 

■  Authorization  for  Use  of  Unilateral  Force.  The  main  operative 
portion  of  the  resolution  reads: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessari/  and  appropriate  in  order  to  T)  defend  the 
national  seciirih/  of  the  United  States  against  the  continuing  threat  pwsed  by 
Iraq;  and  2.)  enforce  all  relevant  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  ngardhi^  Iraq. 

Within  48  hours  of  U.S.  military  action  against  Iracj,  the  President  is 
required  to  report  to  the  leadership  of  Congress  that  diplomatic  or 
other  peaceful  means  are  no  longer  adequate  and  that  U.S.  military 
action  against  Iraq  will  not  impede  the  war  on  terror.  The 
resolution  does  not  provide  any  standards  by  which  the  President 
should  make  these  determinations  or  any  mechanism  through 
which  the  Congress  could  challenge  the  President's  determinations. 
The  resolution  also  does  not  rule  out  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
a  U.S.  attack  against  Iraq. 

■  Reporting  to  Congress  The  joint  resolution  requires  that  the 
President  report  to  Congress  at  least  once  every  60  days  on  actions 
taken  under  the  authorization  of  force.  Reports  should  include 
information  on  any  use  of  force  employed  against  Iraq  as  well  as 
"the  status  of  planning  for  efforts  that  are  expected  to  be  required 
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after  such  actions"  (i.e.,  planning  for  post-war 
operations  in  Iraq).  The  resolution  does  not 
include  active  congressional  oversight  beyond 
this  reporting  process  for  U.S.  military  action 
against  Iraq. 

Congress's  joint  resolution  does  demonstrate 
modification  and  some  limitation  of  the  White 
House's  original  discussion  draft  (see  FCNL 
Analysis  of  White  House  Discussion  Draft, 
9/20/02,  G-02-068F,  also  available  on  FCNL's 
web  site).  Howex  er,  the  joint  resolution  remains 
a  near-blanket  authorization  for  unilateral, 
preemptive  war,  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
President's  discretion.  It  also  suggests  a  number 
of  troubling  questions. 

■  What  are  U.S.  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
UN?  The  UN  Security  Council  —  not  the  U.S.  — 
is  responsible  for  enforcing  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions.  Although  the  congressional 
resolution  supports  efforts  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  UN,  ultimately  it  leaves  the 
enforcement  of  Security  Council  resolutions  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  usurping  the  UN 
role. 

■  Is  preemptive,  unilateral  attack  against  a 
"continuing  threat"  legal  under  international 
law?  Under  the  UN  Charter,  attacks  by 
individual  states  against  other  nations  are 
justified  only  in  response  to  an  actual  attack  or  in 
cases  of  imminent  threat  of  attack.  The  congres¬ 
sional  resolution  defines  the  threat  posed  by  Iraq 
as  a  "continuing  threat"  and  authorizes 
preemptive,  unilateral  U.S.  military  action.  Will 
this  resolution  set  a  new  precedent  for 
preemptive  attack  by  other  nations  against 
perceix  ed  threats? 

■  How  will  the  President  determine  when 
diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means  have 
failed?  The  international  community  strongly 
supports  a  resumption  and  completion  of  UN 
weapons  inspections.  Weapons  inspectors  are 
ready  to  return  to  Iraq,  and  Iraq  has  signaled  its 
willingness  to  admit  them  to  all  sites  covered  by 


UN  Security  Council  resolutions.  Will  the 
President  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  UN 
weapons  inspections  and  disarmament  efforts  to 
be  carried  out  successfully  before  pursuing  other 
actions?  The  UN  Security  Council  —  not  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  —  should  determine  when 
inspections  and  other  peaceful,  diplomatic 
efforts  have  failed. 

■  Should  there  be  limits  on  what  constitutes  the 
"necessary  and  appropriate"  use  of  force?  The 
resolution  does  not  rule  out  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

■  How  would  a  massive,  preemptive,  unilateral 
U.S.  assault  on  Iraq  defend  U.S.  national 
security  or  enforce  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions?  What  is  the  immediate  threat  that 
Iraq  poses  to  U.S.  national  security?  If  it  is  a 
threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
possible  support  for  terrorism,  how  will 
initiating  a  war  that  could  lead  to  the  use  of 
chemical,  biological,  or  even  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  might  sow  more  seeds  of  anti-U.S. 
sentiment  in  the  Middle  East  help  protect 
national  security?  Moreover,  once  a  xvar  is 
underway,  it  will  be  impossible  to  enforce  UN 
Security  Council  resolutions  which  call  for 
inspections  to  x  erify  and  destroy  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

■  How  long  will  this  authorization  remain  in 
effect?  There  is  no  date  of  expiration  for  the 
authorization  of  force,  and  the  resolution  does 
not  address  the  possibility  of  long-term  U.S. 
occupation  of  Iraq. 

■  Has  Congress  surrendered  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  for  overseeing  U.S.  foreign  and 
military  policies?  Aside  from  minimal  reporting 
requirements,  the  resolution  does  not  provide  an 
active  oversight  role  for  Congress  in  a  U.S.  war 
against  Iraq.  The  potential  costs  of  such  a  war  — 
financial,  humanitarian,  and  political  —  should 
demand  greater  congressional  caution  and 
oversight  than  the  resolution  prox  ides.  ■ 
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Pres.  Bush  is  leading  the  U.  S.  toward  another  war 
against  Iraq.  Planning  is  well  under  way. 

■  The  numbers  of  U.S.  ground  troops  in  Kuwait, 
both  Army  and  Marines,  are  at  elex  ated  lex  els. 

■  A  flight  of  20  Apache  attack  helicopters  with 
supporting  troops  and  equipment  is  being 
shifted  from  Germany  to  Kuwait. 

■  Planning  headquarters  from  U.S.  Central 
Command  and  its  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
components  are  en  route  to  the  Gulf  region. 

■  Na\’v  and  Air  Force  planners  are  already  in 
Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia,  respectively. 

■  Armor  pre\'iously  in  Qatar  has  been  moved  to 
Kuwait,  and  the  Pentagon  has  chartered 
additional  ships  to  mo\’e  other  equipment  to  the 
Gulf  or  to  holding  IcKations  near  the  British- 
controlled  island  of  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

■  The  Air  Force  is  attempting  to  forw'ard  base  B-2 
bombers  on  Diego  Garcia. 

■  The  Na\’y  has  accelerated  the  maintenance 
schedule  for  three  aircraft  carriers. 

The  above  steps  (probably  more)  have  all  been 
taken,  ostensibly,  to  divest  Saddam  Hussein  of  any 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  long-range 
missiles  he  might  have  and  to  pre\  ent  him  from 
dex  eloping  nuclear  weapons. 

But  this  war  is  about  oil.  The  Administration  asserts 
that  the  terms  of  the  UN-administered  oil-for-fcxid 
program  in  Iraq  have  to  be  enforced  by  cutting  off 
the  estimated  200,000  barrels-a-day  smuggling  oper¬ 
ations  through  Jordan,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  the  Kur¬ 
dish-controlled  parts  of  northern  Iraq.  Meanwhile, 
the  Administration  wants  to  open  more  land  for 
drilling  at  home  and  is  expanding  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserx  e.  Abroad,  the  U.S.  is  lending  sup¬ 
port  to  authoritarian  gox  emments  in  the  oil-rich 
Caspian  Sea  region  and  to  the  monarchies  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  All  this  suggests  a  covert  oil  agenda 


The  Real  Cost  of  Going 

intended  to  increase  U.S.  influence  over  world  oil 
supplies  and  hence  costs  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

How  cheap  is  "cheap  oil"? 

One  question  that  is  almost  never  asked  is  how 
much  dws  "cheap  oil"  really  cost  U.S.  taxpayers? 
Honest  accounting  would  seem  to  require  including 
money  spent  by  the  U.S.  military  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
tinued  flow  of  "cheap  oil."  Even  rough  estimates  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  following  figures  give  a 
sense  of  some  of  the  costs. 

■  Routine  annual  operating  costs  of  a  nax  al  battle 
group  (in  2003  dollars)  are  about  $1.3  billion. 

■  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  estimated 
the  costs  of  all  Air  Force  contingency  operations 
in  Southwest  Asia  at  $1.05  billion  for  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  2001.  (Contingencies  are  operations  that 
require  extra  steaming  or  flying  hours  or  special 
training  for  deployments.  Patroling  no-fly  zones 
in  Iraq  and  exercises  in  Kuwait  are  contin¬ 
gencies.) 

■  The  GAO  estimated  the  cost  of  Army  operations 
associated  with  Bosnia  and  Kosox  o  deployments 
in  2001  at  $3.1  billion. 

In  all  cases,  these  amounts  would  be  reduced  bv  the 
cost  of  routine  training  that  would  have  occurred 
had  the  unit  not  been  engaged  in  preparing  for  or 
participating  in  a  contingency. 

Costs  of  Iraq  war 

Costs  of  a  new  war  with  Iraq  would  have  to  be 
added  to  those  above.  Sex  eral  different  estimates 
have  been  given. 

■  $100-$200  billion.  Scmrce:  Lawrence  Lindsey, 
President  Bush's  top  economic  advisor.  Sept.  16. 
(Mitchell  Daniels,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  head,  has  disavowed  this  figure.) 

■  $48-$93  billion.  St^urce:  Democratic  Staff  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  This  estimate  covers 
only  the  cost  of  initial  military'  operations  for  30- 
60  days  for  a  force  numbering  between 
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125,000-250,000  troops,  cx:cupation  at  full 
strength  for  about  twa)  months  after  cessation  of 
hostilities,  plus  the  associated  interest  charges  on 
the  increased  deficit  for  a  ten-year  period.  It  does 
not  include  costs  of  subsequent  peacekeeping, 
reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  operations, 
inducements  (e.g.,  debt  forgiveness)  to  attract 
allies,  or  costs  to  the  U.S.  economy  from  higher 
oil  prices.  The  estimate  does  assume  a  war  with 
low  U.S.  casualties,  no  employment  by  Iraq  of 
chemical  or  biological  weapons,  and  full  access 
to  Turkish  and  Persian  Gulf  bases. 

■  $37  billion.  Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office 
report,  September  2002.  This  estimate  assumes  a 
370,000  member  U.S.  contingent,  and  includes 
the  cost  of  deploying,  fighting  for  tw'o  months, 
and  redeploying.  Each  additional  month  of 
combat  would  add  $8  billion.  For  a  250,000 
strong  force  (more  air  power),  the  minimum  cost 
would  be  $28  billion,  with  each  additional 
combat  month  costing  $6  billion.  Every  month  of 
occupying  a  defeated  Iraq  would  add  $1-4 
billion,  without  including  the  cost  of 
reconstruction  or  foreign  aid. 

Hozv  will  war  impact  oil  prices? 

Once  war  begins,  world  oil  prices  will  ine\’itably 
increase.  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  the 
increase  will  depend  on  at  least  two  factors. 

■  The  extent  of  both  Iraqi  resistance  and  damage 
to  oil  fields  throughout  the  region.  Not  only  are 
Iraqi  fields  at  risk,  but  Saudi  facilities  might  also 
be  damaged  by  an  Iraqi  attack.  War  in  the  Gulf 
would  affect  both  retail  gasoline  prices  and  oil 
products  for  heating  homes,  industrial  uses,  and 
electricity  generation. 

■  Consumption  of  petroleum  products  by  the 
U.S.  military  machine.  In  FY99,  the  Pentagon 
bought  142.6  million  barrels;  in  FYOO,  104.2 
million  barrels;  and  in  FYOl,  134  million  barrels. 
By  comparison,  U.S.  petroleum  consumption  in 
2000  was  19.7  million  barrels  per  day,  which 
totals  over  7  billion  barrels  for  all  of  2000.  If  war 
comes  again  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  military's 
consumption  will  spike.  In  the  1990-91 


Operation  Desert  Shield /Desert  Storm,  the 
Pentagon  consumed  1.88  billion  gallons  of 
petroleum.  At  the  industry  standard  of  42 
gallons  of  crude  oil  per  barrel,  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  44.85  million  barrels. 

So  far,  only  congressional  watchdogs  have  raised  any 
alarm  about  the  cost  of  a  war  with  Iraq.  It  is  time  — 
before  the  missiles  start  flying  —  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  speak  about  the  real  costs  of  the  war  it  is  con¬ 
templating.  ■ 


Help  Prevent  War  with  Iraq: 

Five  Things  You  Can  Do 

1.  Continue  communicating  with  your  members 
of  Congress.  Contact  newly  elected  mem¬ 
bers.  Talk  with  them  about  the  unanswered 
questions  concerning  the  war  with  Iraq.  Urge 
them  to  help  stop  the  rush  toward  war. 

2.  Participate  in  the  interfaith  Season  of  Peace¬ 
making  observances  in  your  community. 
Many  religious  groups  are  designating 
December  8-15  as  a  Season  of  Peacemaking, 
time  for  both  reflection  and  active  witness  for 
peaceful  alternatives  to  war. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  paper 
supporting  peaceful  alternatives  to  war  with 
Iraq.  Mention  your  members  of  Congress  by 
name. 

4.  Encourage  community  groups  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  opposing  war  and  supporting  peaceful 
alternatives.  Religious  bodies,  professional 
associations,  clubs,  unions,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  can  all  become  involved. 

5.  Be  a  visible  presence  for  peace.  Help  build 
diverse  coalitions  in  your  community  to  wit¬ 
ness  for  peace  through  vigils,  demonstrations, 
and  other  ways.  Together,  these  local  efforts 
help  demonstrate  active,  nation-wide  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  war  against  Iraq. 

WAR  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 
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The  Right  Place, 

FCNL's  home  on  Capitol  Hill  stands  at  a  unique 
location  to  support  the  work  of  staff  and  volunteers 
as  we  oppose  a  U.S.  war  against  Iraq.  Colleague 
organizations  participating  in  the  coalition  to  oppose 
the  expanded  war  meet  regularly  at  FCNL  to  plan 
strateg\'.  Because  we  are  located  on  Capitol  Hill,  our 
conference  rtx>m  could,  on  one  day's  notice,  serx  e  an 
ox  erflow  crowd  for  a  September  27  lobby  day. 

"Our  Capitol  Hill  location,  once  again,  makes 
FCNL  the  natural  place  for  coalition  strategy  meet¬ 
ings  and  lobby  day  briefings.  We  work  from  the 
right  place  for  a  visible  presence  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
with  a  peace  banner  facing  them,  and  close  enough 
for  short  walks  to  meet  with  congressional  staff," 
joe  Volk  told  the  General  Committee  at  the  FCNL 
Annual  Meeting. 

With  less  than  a  year  until  the  August  2003  start  of 
partial  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  our  build¬ 
ing,  the  FCNL  Education  Fund-Capital  Campaign 
has  just  passed  the  $4  million  mark,  topping  65‘’o 
of  the  $6.17  million  required. 

In  September,  the  D.C.  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals 
gave  its  approval,  the  last  of  the  required  regulato¬ 


ry  reviews.  Now,  all  that  remains  is  to  complete 
raising  the  funds,  so  that  FCNL's  home  will  be 
fully  handicap  accessible,  certified  as  a  green 
building  (environmentally  friendly)  and,  most 
importantly,  safe  for  staff  and  volunteers  for  gener¬ 
ations  to  come. 

Your  Friends  church  or  meeting  can  learn  more 
about  FCNL,  effective  Quaker  work  on  U.S.  nation¬ 
al  policy,  and  the  building  campaign,  by  schedul¬ 
ing  an  informational  program,  complete  with  an  18 
minute  video  describing  this  Quaker  witness  in  "a 
place  just  right." 

Please  consider  a  tax  deductible  contribution  today 
to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund-Capital  Campaign. 
Learn  more  at  <www.fcnl.org>.  Just  click  on  the 
building  construction  icon.  ■ 


Stock  Market  Got  You  Down? 

Try  Guaranteed  Income! 

If  you  are  age  50  or  over,  consider  an  FCNL  Education  Fund  Charitable  Annuity.  The  minimum  annuity 
gift  is  $5,000. 

Benefits  include 

■  Guaranteed  income  for  life; 

■  Fixed  return,  not  subject  to  market  fluctuations; 

■  Immediate  charitable  tax  deduction  (gifts  postmarked  by  12/31  qualify  for  this  tax  year); 

■  Confidence  that  your  funds  are  invested  in  a  socially  responsible  portfolio; 

■  Assurance  that  your  support  for  FCNL's  Quaker  witness  in  Washington  will  continue  beyond  your 
lifetime. 

Interested?  Contact  FCNL  Development  staff  (800-630-1330  ext.  141,  or  development@fcnI.org)  or  use  the 
Planned  Giving  Calculator  on  FCNL's  web  site.  Just  go  to  www.fcnl.org.  Click  on  <Support  FCNL 
Financially>,  then  click  on  the  <Planned  Giving>  button.  Scroll  down  the  page  and  click  on  the 
Calculator. 
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North  Korea  (continued  from  page  8) 

in  2000,  evidence  slowly  began  to  emerge  that  the 
DPRK,  while  having  abandoned  its  plutonium- 
based  program,  had  begun  an  enriched-uranium 
program,  a  clear  violation  of  the  Joint  North-South 
Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  signed  in  1992  and  referenced  in  the 
Agreed  Framework. 

One  surprising  success 

Despite  the  failure  of  both  sides  to  live  up  to  their 
commitments,  the  accord  did  achiev'e  at  least  one 
unexpected  success.  It  was  a  significant  tool  for 
opening  North  Korea  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Agreed  Framework  spawned  the  Korean  Penin¬ 
sula  Energy  Development  Organization  (KEDO),  a 
multilateral  organization  of  12  countries  plus  the 
European  Union.  KEE)0's  work  requires  regular 
coordination  among  the  DPRK,  South  Korea,  Japan, 
and  the  U.S.  Construction  of  the  light  water  reactor, 
carried  out  by  KEDO  and  DPRK  personnel,  has 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  South  Koreans  working  and 
li\'ing  side-by-side  with  North  Koreans  on  a  daily 
basis.  For  a  nation  previously  isolated  from  eco¬ 
nomically  dex'eloped  countries,  the  impact  of  such 
interaction  has  been  profound. 


tive  and  definitely  less  expensive  alternative  to  mili¬ 
tary  interv'ention.  Since  the  U.S.  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  had  long  suspected  the  DPRK  of  developing 
a  new  nuclear  weapons  program,  the  violation  of  the 
Agreed  Framework  was  not  news. 

What  is  news,  however,  is  an  increasing,  though  not 
yet  complete,  transparency  and  accountability  on  the 
part  of  the  DPRK.  The  DPRK  has  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  negotiate  anew.  So  far,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  indicated  that  it  may  withdraw  from  the 
Agreed  Framework  and  will  not  negotiate  with  the 
DPRK  directly  until  the  uranium  enrichment  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  fully  dismantled.  Yet  direct,  coordi¬ 
nated,  bilateral  (and  multilateral)  negotiation  is 
exactly  what  is  needed.  Such  negotiation  is  the  only 
way  to  develop  a  new  agreement  that  adequately 
addresses  both  U.S.  concerns  about  the  DPRK's 
nuclear  weapons  programs  and  North  Korea's 
desire  to  enter  into  a  stronger  diplomatic  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States. 

In  1994,  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  came 
very  close  to  war,  which  was  averted  through  the 
Agreed  Framework.  The  current  situation  may  be 
similarly  dangerous.  The  Washington  Post  reported 
an  unnamed  Bush  administration  official  as  saying, 
"This  could  get  volatile  in  a  minute." 


What  of  the  future? 

The  successful  discovery  of  North  Korea's  uranium 
enrichment  program  through  intelligence  gathering 
has  demonstrated  that,  in  disarmament  campaigns, 
monitoring  and  verification  (even  without  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  country  involved)  is  a  generally  effec¬ 


But  war  is  only  one  option.  Washington  wisely 
rejected  unilateralism  and  chose  the  road  of  diplo¬ 
matic  coordination  with  South  Korea,  Japan  and 
China,  as  well  as  consultations  with  other  nations. 
Now  the  U.S.  must  opt  for  an  equally  key  choice:  to 
continue  direct  negotiations  with  North  Korea.  Only 
then  will  the  world  be  able  to  breathe  easier.  ■ 


Subscribe  to  FCNL's  New  Iraq-Info  email  list 


Are  you  frustrated  with  the  limited  and  superficial 
coverage  of  the  Iraq  crisis  that  appears  in  most 
media?  Would  timely  information  and  in-depth 
analyses  help  you  to  advocate  more  effectively  in 
support  of  peaceful  alternatives  to  war? 

FCNL  has  set  up  a  new  email  list  to  provide 
updates  and  action  messages  on  U.S.-Iraq  relations 
and  closely  related  issues.  List  members  also 
receive  alerts  when  new  analyses  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  Iraq  issue  have  been  posted  on 
FCNL's  web  site. 


To  subscribe  to  this  list,  please  go  to  FCNL's  web 
site  <www.fcnl.org>.  Click  on  the  <Newsletter 
Information,  Resources>  button  on  the  navigation 
bar.  Click  on  the  link  to  <FCNL's  email  lists>,  then 
click  on  <Subscribe  to  FCNL's  email  lists>.  On  the 
new  page,  check  the  box  next  to  <fcnl-iraq-mfo> 
(and  any  other  list  you  would  like  to  subscribe  to) 
and  fill  out  the  short  form. 

Please  tell  your  friends  about  this  new  list. 
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INSIDE  OPPOSING  AN  EXPANDED  WAR  WITH  IRAQ  No.  670,  Oetber  2(M)2 

North  Korea:  Continued  Dialog  Is  Needed 


North  Korea  (the  DemtKratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  or  DPRK)  is  often  billed  as  a  "reclusiv  e 
nation,"  unwilling  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  now'  it  is  the  United  States  that  is 
slamming  the  dtx)r.  North  Korea  recently  admitted 
having  a  nuclear  uranium  enrichment  program  but 
expressed  willingness  to  discuss  the  issue  further. 
The  U.S.  reacted  by  threatening  to  withdraw'  from 
negotiations. 

Some  members  of  the  Bush  administration  have 
long  sought  an  excuse  to  withdraw'  from  the  dialog 
w'ith  the  DPRK  that  w'as  opened  under  the  1994 
Agreed  Framework.  In  early  October,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  james  Kelly  trav  eled  to  Pyongyang 
w  ith  ev  idence  of  a  new'  North  Korean  nuclear 
weapons  program,  in  v  iolation  of  the  Agreed  Frame- 
w'ork  and  other  international  agreements.  A  North 
Korean  denial  w'ould  have  provided  yet  a  further 
reason  for  a  U.S.  w'ithdraw'al  from  dialog.  Instead, 
North  Korea  confirmed  the  research  program  and 
proposed  further  negotiations. 

Agreed  Framework: 
problematic  from  the  start 

The  Agreed  Framew'ork,  signed  in  1994  bv  the  Clin¬ 
ton  administration,  promised  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
technology  based  on  light  w  ater  reactors  in  return 
for  DPRK's  terminating  its  much  more  dangerous 
plutonium-based  nuclear  w'eapons  program. 

The  Clinton  Administration  saw'  little  risk  in  this 
agreement.  North  Korea  was  famine-struck,  w'eak 


economically,  and  under  the  new',  untested  leader¬ 
ship  of  Kim  Jong  11.  Some  negotiators  in  the  U.S. 
anticipated  that  the  DPRK  w'ould  collapse  before  the 
U.S.  had  to  meet  its  treaty  obligations.  In  the  inter¬ 
im,  the  DPRK  w  ould  abandon  its  plutonium-based 
program.  However,  the  DPRK  did  not  collapse  and 
each  side  fulfilled  only  part  of  the  Agreed  Frame¬ 
work  demands. 

Initial  U.S.  goals  w'ere  met.  North  Korea  shut  dow'n 
one  nuclear  pow'er  plant  along  with  a  plutonium 
reprcKessing  facility.  Construction  on  tw'o  more  sites 
was  halted.  Eight  thousand  spent  fuel  rods  w'ere 
canned,  thereby  prev'enting  them  from  being 
reprocessed  for  w'eapons-grade  material. 

From  Pyongyang's  perspectiv  e,  Washington's  failure 
to  establish  liaison  offices  or  to  mov'e  forw'ard  on  lift¬ 
ing  barriers  to  trade,  investment,  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  exposed  Washington's  lack  of  sincerity  to 
work  "tow'ard  full  normalization  of  political  and 
economic  relations."  More  recently,  the  March  2002 
nuclear  posture  rev  iew^  and  the  new^  strategy  of  pre¬ 
emption  clearly  v  iolated  the  Agreed  Framework's 
language  that  the  United  States  would  "provide  for¬ 
mal  assurances  . . .  against  the  threat  or  use  of 
nuclear  w'eapons  by  the  U.S." 

For  its  part,  Washington  suspected  that  Pyongyang 
had  processed  enough  plutonium  before  the  1994 
freeze  to  produce  one  or  tw'o  bombs.  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  inspections  had  not 
been  extensiv  e  enough  to  prove  otherw'ise.  Starting 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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